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When the Chams of Cochinchina are sowing their dry rice-
fields and desire that no rain should fall, they eat their rice
dry instead of moistening it, as they usually do, with the
water in which vegetables and fish have been boiled. That
prevents rain from spoiling the rice.1
Persons in-       In the foregoing cases a person is supposed to influence
hUmoeo-   vegetation  homoeopathically.    He infects  trees   or plants
pathicaUy  with qualities or accidents, good   or bad, resembling and
by plants. jerjve(j from ^is own.    But on  the principle of homoeo-
pathic magic the influence is mutual: the plant can infect
the man just as much as the man can infect the plant.    In
magic, as I believe in physics, action and reaction are equal
and opposite.    The Cherokee Indians are adepts in prac-
tical botany of the homoeopathic sort.    Thus wiry roots
of the catgut plant or devil's shoestring (Tephrosid) are
so  tough  that  they can   almost  stop   a   ploughshare  in
the  furrow.    Hence  Cherokee  women   wash   their  heads
with a decoction of the roots to make the hair strong, and
Cherokee ball-players wash themselves with it to toughen
their muscles.    To help them to spring quickly to their feet
when they are thrown to the   ground, these   Indian ball-
players also bathe their limbs with a decoction of the small
rush (Juncus tenuis\ which, they say, always  recovers  its
erect position, no matter how often it is trampled down.
To  improve a  child's  memory  the   Cherokees   beat  up
burs   in  water  which  has  been fetched from   a   roaring
waterfall    The virtue of the potion is threefold.    The voice
of the Long Man or river-god is heard in the roar of the
cataract; the stream seizes and holds things cast upon its
surface;   and  there  is   nothing that   sticks   like  a  bur.
Hence it seems clear that with the potion  the   child will
drink in the lessons taught by the voice of the waters, will
seize them like the stream, and stick fast to them like a
bun    For a like reason the Cherokee  fisherman ties the
plant called Venus' flytrap (Dionaea) to his fishtrap, and he
chews the plant and spits it on the bait.    That will be sure
to make the trap and the bait catch fish, just as Venus'
flytrap catches and digests the insects which alight on it*
1 Damieu Grangeon, "Lcs Cham ct     liqius, xxviii. (1896) p. 83.
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